2OO                 Richardson and Fielding.            [A.D. 1778.
there is more knowledge of the heart in one letter of Richardson's, than in all Tom Jones1. I, indeed, never read Joseph Andrews*.' ERSKINE. ' Surely, Sir, Richardson is very tedious." JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, if you were to read Rich-ardson for the story, your impatience would be so much
but the first volume. I had intended to go through with it ; but ] found the characters and situations so wretchedly low and dirty that I imagined 1 could not be interested for any one of them.1 Ib. iv. 60 ' So long as the world will receive, Mr. Fielding will write.' Ib. p. 285,
J Hannah More wrote in 1780 (Memoirs, i. 168), ' I never saw Johnson really angry with me but once. I alluded to some witty passage in Tom Jones ; he replied, "I am shocked to hear you quote from sc vicious a book. I am soriy to hear you have read it : a confessior which no modest lady should ever make. I scarcely know a mon corrupt \vork !" He went so far as to refuse to Fielding the great tal ents which are ascribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyrii on his competitor, Richardson ; who, he said, was as superior to hin in talents as in virtue ; and whom he pronounced to be the greates genius that had shed its lustre on this path of literature." Yet Mis Burney in her Preface to Evelina describes herself as ' exhilarated b; the wit of Fielding and humour of Smollett.' It is strange that whil Johnson thus condemned Fielding, he should ' with an ardent and lib eral earnestness ' have revised Smollett's epitaph. Boswell's Hebrides Oct. 28, 1773. Macaulay in his Speech on Copyright ( "Writings am Speeches, p. 61 5) said of Richardson's novels : — ' No writings have don more to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries. N writings are more deeply pathetic. No writings, those of Shakespeai excepted, show more profound knowledge of the human heart.' Hoi ace Walpole (Letters, iv. 305), on the other hand, spoke of Richardso as one 'who wrote those deplorably tedious lamentations, Claris^ and Sir Charles Grandison, which are pictures of high life as conceive by a bookseller, and romances as they would be spiritualised by methodist teacher.' Lord Chesterfield says of Sir Charles Grandiso. that ' it is too long, and there is too much mere talk in it. Whencv< he goes ultra crcpidam into high life, he grossly mistakes the mode but to do him justice he never mistakes nature, and he has sure great knowledge and skill both in painting and in interesting tl heart.' Ib. note. See ante, ii. 55.
8 Amelia he read through without stopping. Post, April 12, 177 Shenstone {Works, iii. 70) writes of 'the tedious character of Parse Adams,' and calls the book 'a very mean performance ; of which tl greater part is unnatural and unhurnorous.'
frettx Riftlmrtlwm'a dislike or jVul.»u»y nf I-'ir|.htV     1 1,,,, |lr wrote :-' You guess that I have not raul . W/,*.   In.lrr.I.'l h.n,- tr.,»|
